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memorial of later Byzantine times (published at full
length by Fallmereyer in 1843) is the inflated ver-
bosity of the style; a verbosity subsequently adopted
with many other vices of the degraded empire by the
victorious Ottomans.

Of more real importance, though inferior in anti-
quity, is the paper next unrolled before our eyes,
namely, the firman of the Sultan Selim II., also con-
firmatory, but this time to good purpose, of all the
old monastic rights, privileges, and exemptions. It is
remarkable that in this document the handwriting
conforms to the stiff and old-fashioned ISTaskhee of
Arab origin, instead of the elegant semi-Persian Di-
vanee of later official use. The quotations from the
Koran that garnish it from first to last exemplify a
tone frequently adopted by the Osmanlee rulers in
their day of power. Certainly no miracle is needed
to account for the concession of this favour, one in
entire accordance with Turkish and even with Ma-
hometan usage everywhere. The Sumelas monks have,
however, a legend ready to hand, and thus it runs :
Once on a time Sultan Selim came on a hunting-party
to this neighbourhood, and while pursuing his chase
up the Melas ravine beheld for the first time the great
monastery. To become aware of its existence and
resolve its destruction were one and the same thing in
the mind of the tyrant. But before he could so much
as form his guilty thought into words of command,
he was stricken with paralysis, and laid up a help-
less sufferer in a village close by. There he might have
remained to the end of his wicked life, had not the
Panagia graciously appeared to him in a vision, and
suggested the expiation of his crime and the simul-
taneous recovery of his health by means of the docu-
ment in question, further accompanied by the douceur